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Memorabilia. 


EPOKING through Dr. Lyttelton’s pamph- 
let on ‘The Claim of Our Mother 
Tongue’ published recently for the English 
Association by the Oxford Press (2s. net), 
and sympathizing heartily with its main 
contention, we found ourselves nevertheless 
wondering whether reformers when anxious 
to save a word from degradation, allow suf- 
ficiently for the effect—partly neutralising, 
artly preserving—of context; or again for 
ites ces in fortune between one form of a 
word and another. Thus while it may be 
anted that ‘‘ awfully’ is almost lost for 
igher purposes ‘‘ awful ”’ itself is not quite 
s0 hopelessly degraded but that a skilful 
placing of it will restore it to vigour. 
‘Tremendous,’’ Dr. Lyttelton truly says, is 
going the same way as ‘‘ awful’’; and one 
could mention several other examples. The 
point of crime in all would seem to be neglect 
of the primary meaning of the word. But 
here we come upon a genuine difficulty: if 
We may not use strong, vivid words in a weak 
—if you will trivial—sense, whence are we 
to obtain (naturally, that is, and unpedantic- 
ally) words which are without doubt truly 
wired to render certain nuance of meaning 
difficult to describe but of definite social im- 
portance? Some one ought to work out the 
psychologico-social importance of verbal ex- 
aggeration, which, universally understood as 
it is, is surely a different human activity 
from lying. And if it is shown, as we believe 
it could be shown, that exaggeration is in 
certain conditions useful, our pundits who 
maintain the sacrosanctity of derivations 
from the Latin will have to tell us whither 
we may lawfully go for our necessary little 
flares of speech. Another point on which we 
do not quite agree with Dr. Lyttelton is dis- 
like of synonyms. He would stamp on 
“commence,’’ for example, and have vs 
always use ‘“‘ begin.”? Well, ‘‘ commence,”’ 
as such, is assuredly no favourite of ours, 











yet as an alternative word we would, on prin- 
ciple, maintain that it has value, and would 
seek to correct it, so to speak, only by finding 
a better synonym. An amusing _pas- 
sage in the essay bids us consider the rather 
delicious absurdity of the common enquiry: 
‘* Has the postman been?’’ We believe this 
inane example of an elliptic question is aot 
possible in any language but English. 


HE Summer number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research 
continues the account of the Swords of the 
British Army, the work of Mr. C. ffoulkes and 
Capt. E. C. Hopkinson, and gives us the first 
of a series of articles on the Uniforms and 
Equipment of Cavalry Regiments, from 1685 
to 1811 by the Rev. Percy Sumner, who be- 
gins with the 1st Dragoon Guards and pro- 
vides his own forcible illustrations. Lt.-Gen. 
Sir George MacMunn contributes a paper, 
entitled ‘A Lost Legion,’ about the Oudh 
Irregular Force which played a part in the 
Indian Mutiny struggle; and Mr. J. Paine 
in ‘The Literature of a Line Regiment’ 
treats of the various records produced in 
various forms by officers of 31st Regiment f 
Foot. Mr. W. Y. Baldry supplies some notes 
on the Early History of Billeting, and the 
coloured Frontispiece, with a note, illustrates 
the Pikemen Musketeers of the regiment now 
the Coldstream Guards as they appeared to 
the eyes of Charles II. An interesting minor 
note by Mr. C. ffoulkes (with illustrations) 
describes the gunner’s quadrant of 1585 pur- 
caased in 1858 and now in the Tower 
Armouries. The graceful axe-head 1s 
pierced with a design of acorns and lions 
supporting a shield, and carries on the 
blade record that it was made by order cf 
the Prince Julius of Brunswick and Luneborg 
who invented the use of compressed slag for 
shot. One of these quadrants in the bore of 
Mons Meg is shown in a carving at Edin- 
burgh Castle, photographed here. 


R. George L. McKay, whose bibliography 
of Robert Bridges we reviewed at clxvi. 
467, writes to us: 

‘* Since publication of the bibliography, the 
mystery concerning the ‘ Class Ode of ’79,’ 
attributed to the late Poet Laureate and 
mentioned in your note, has been cleared up 
by a friend. The late Robert Bridges, who 
used the pseudonym ‘ Droch’ and who was 
for many years editor of Scribner’s Magazine, 
was a member of the class of 1879 at Prince- 
ton, and he wrote the Class Ode, beginning : 

‘The garland of flowers has been broken, 

The bond that unites us is rent,’” 
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[? was a pleasure to receive No. 2 of the 
‘ Westminster Papers’ (3d. net) by Mr. 
Lawrence EK. Tanner, which are being pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. No. 1 
had dealt with the Library and Muniment 
Room; the. new one tells us about the Nor- 
man Undercroft, and then, starting from 
the Undercroft—now used as a museum— 
takes the reader for a walk round the cloisters 
and precincts which form the remains of the 
monastic buildings. The museum, amid a 
varied collection of objects of some unequal 
value, contains the refectory bell which once 
summoned the monks to meals (the only 
known example in England); a cast of one 
of the beautiful censing Angels from the 
South Transept—good to study, for the orig- 
inal is not on all days easy to see; the effigy 
of Henry VII thought likely to be the work 
of Torrigiani, and many smaller objects in 
metal or stone, as well as tile and seals. We 
remember once being asked whether, as a 
matter of fact, Westminster ever had been 
an abbey ; and probably there are many people 
who, without being quite so sceptical as that 
enquirer, would be rather at a loss to tell 
exactly what sort of life the old name stood 
for, or what the remains of the Abbey sig- 
nified. Such enquiries as these might make 
are admirably met by a walk through the 
cloisters, which leaves us not only with in- 
formation about all we actually encounter, 
but with more than one briefly-worded but 
clear picture of old days—such as that of the 
monks in the North Cloister; or the Abbey 
provisions coming up the stream. 
WE 
butor to ‘ N. and Q.,’ which our correspond- 
ent Mr. T. Cann Hucues has printed in a 
recent number of the Chester Courant. 

Born in 1857, at Chester, only child of 
Franklin Williams and Martha Helen (née 
Harding) Franklin Harding Williams was 
educated at Forset House School by William 
Wilson, LL.D. By profession a chemist, he 
was always keenly interested in Chester his- 
tory, and formed a very valuable collection of 


give (somewhat abridged) the notice of 


Roman and other antiquities, which he pre- | 
sented with a MS. descriptive catalogue to the | 


Chester Antiquarian Society, on 18 Dec., 
1900, for the Grosvenor Museum. He was 
at that time elected an Honorary Member of 
the Society, and served on its Council 
os About 1892 he bought in Watergate 

w a wooden hand (the ‘‘ Chester Hand or 
Glove,” now in the Grosvenor Museum) 
(Ches. Ant. Soc. N.S. xx. 149). 


Franklin Harding Williams, a contri- | 





His publications include: . 
‘Synopsis of the Roman Inscriptions of Lit 
Chester—the Deva of Antoninus,’ 1886 (G 
R. Griffith)—a valuable work ; 
‘ Notes on Excavations at the 
Field, Chester’ (18 Feb., 1884) ; | 
‘Roman Hypocaust, Northgate Street, 
Chester ’ (Ches, Ant. Soc. N.S., v. 105-8); 
‘An extended list of Potters’ Stamps in 
the red-glazed Roman ware (popularly known ,yUR 
as Samian), with the chief forms of stamp. f p 
ing classified’ (Ches, Ant, Soc. N.S., Viti. j¢ to | 
107-11) ; villag 
‘Deva: on some traces of a building dis- play 
covered west of the Forum, Chester ’ (B.A.A.| organ 
N.S., i. 69-80) ; |by th 
‘ Crypte Court, Watergate Street, Chester, | earlie 
(B.A.A. N.S., i. 303-8). | occur 
Williams was also a collector of oil paint- den’s 
ings, water colours an engravings, and him-' book 
self a draughtsman of considerable merit.| Th 
Some years ago he sustained a serious acci- bridg 
dent, from which he never really recovered, | the 


Deanery, AS 


and he died in a Chester Hospital, 12 June,| amon 
1934. list 0 
founc 


A PLEASANT little study in literary criti-| sixtes 
cism will be found in Scottish Notes| these 
and Queries for July, where we are told of| many 
two writers who claim the authorship of the, origi 
‘Canadian Boat Song’ for the Ear! of| place 
Eglinton, but on different grounds. One of prive 
| them, Mr. Keith Leask, after dismissing the| tified 
| other claimants from the running, assigns undo 
| the famous song to Lord Eglinton largely on tema 
| the authority of Lieut. Donald Campbell in tirel; 
| Tait’s Magazine (1849, p. 366); the other,| fifty- 
| Mr. Thomas Newbigging, rests the claim serve 
| partly on conclusions drawn from_ internal) the | 
| evidence, and partly on a new version of the) 1! 
| fourth stanza, which he puts forward with-| item 
out giving satisfactory account of its prove- intel 





| nance. The writer of the article is not pet-| and 
| fectly satisfied with the first line of argu-| a F 
'ment, and is definitely dissatisfied with the) Esse 
| second. 8 | 
| Mr. R. Murdoch Lawrance, among 4| Soth 
dozen or so of interesting scraps, gives a| llfo; 
Gaelic prophecy : = 
Iona of my heart, Ps 
|  Tona of my love, cay 
' Instead of monks’ voices havi 

Shall be the lowing of cattle; the 

But ere the world shall come to an end | wit} 

Iona shall be as it was. eral 

The Abbey was re-opened for public wor-| Bra 
ship on June 9, 1905—a step towards fulfil) ing. 
ment of the prophecy. Int 
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” Notes. 
7, A XVI CENTURY VILLAGE PLAY 
Street, AT HEYBRIDGE, ESSEX. 
68); (cf. clxvi. 345, 362). | 
mps in | 
known 


pOsTHES evidence of the widespread 
stamp popularity of the Village Play in Essex 
+, Vil. is to be found in the Heybridge records. This | 
_ village, contiguous to Maldon, had its own 
ng dis- play, in spite of the fact that a play was 
B.A.A. | organized on an elaborate scale, periodically, 
by the Maldon municipal authorities. The 
hester, | earliest reference to the Heybridge Play 
|occurs in 1516, and is to be found in Prid- 
| paint- den’s Scrap Book; the history of this scrap 
id him-| book is interesting. 
merit.) The Rev. John Pridden, Vicar of Hey | 
is acci- bridge and Little Wakering, at the end of | 
overed, the eighteenth century, twhile searching 
2 June,| amongst the records in the parish chest for a 
list of benefactors to the poor of Heybridge, 
found the Churchwardens’ Accounts of the 
The book containing 
these was much decayed and 
many places. He made a trariscript of the | 
original accounts as far as he could and | 
placed some of the dilapidated leaves in his | 
private scrap-book. ow far he was jus- | 
tified in doing this is uncertain, but he | 
undoubtedly preserved them, for if they had | 
-gely on remained in the chest they would have en- | 
pbell in tirely disappeared. The transcript occupies | 
> other,| fifty-four pages; the dilapidated leaves pre- | 
- claim served are only part of the original account; | 
internal, the fate of the rest is unknown. 
n of the) The scrap-book contains a collection of | 
dG with-| items of topographical and antiquarian | 
3 prove- interest with original sketches of churches | 
not pet-| and ancient buildings by Pridden, who was | 
f argu-| a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries . The | 
vith the, Essex portion, covering the years 1780-1798, 


Y criti-| sixteenth century. 
. Notes 
told of 
. of the 
Earl of| 
One of 
sing the| 
assigns 


illegible in | 


is in two volumes and was bought at | 
1ong | Sotheby’s in 1929 by Mr. Fred Brand, of 
gives a| Ilford, who very kindly allowed me to inspect 


the volumes and to make extracts. Mr. | 
Brand has carefully restored the original | 
leaves of the accounts and preserved them, 
having extracted them from the scrap-book— 
the old ink is good, and has stood treatment 
with hot water. Some of the items of gen- | 
etal interest have been printed by Mr. | 
Brand and published from his private print: | 
ing-press under the title of ‘Items of Essex | 
Interest.’ : 


n end 


lic wor- 


is fulfil- 





| Since in 1532 there is a 


| stead, 14 miles N.W., and Co, 


Pridden made the transcript as accurate 
as he could, but few of the yéars have com- 
plete accounts and it is not possible to make 
the totals agree with the details of receipts 
and expenses because of the decayed state in 
which the originals were found. This tran- 
script was handed to Mr. John Nichols, 
F.S.4., Who used it in his ‘ Illustrations of 
Manners and Expenses of Antient Times in 
England ’ (B.M. 2082d.), published in 1797. 
Dr. J. C. Cox, in ‘Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ 
1913, gives an account of a mystery play at 
Heybridge, (which he calls Weybridge), but 
does not give his source, though he seems 
to have followed Nichols. Besides the 
accounts the scrap-book gives a more com- 
plete inventory of Church goods than do the 
Exchequer Rolls of Edward VI. 1552, quoted 
in the T'ransactions of the Essex Archae- 


| ological Society (Vol. v. O.S.), probably be- 
| cause the accounts are twenty years earlier, 


before the distribution of Church goods had 
begun. 

The accounts preserved in the scrap-book 
cover the years 1508-1559, and are therefore 
a few years earlier than the Dunmow ac 
counts, but dramatic references do not 
appear until 1516, when there is a reference 
to ‘‘ Damyon the property player,’’ and men- 
tion of a ‘“‘ graunt toward our playe.’’ In 
1519 there is a reference to ‘‘ the Campyng 
Sporte,’’ and in 1522 to ‘‘ the white plowe ”’ 
(Plough Monday). Under the date 1530 
(21. Henry VIII) is the reference: ‘‘ Thys ys 
the sume of monys of all the townse the wyche 


| was browgte in att the day of ower playe ”’; 


then follows a list of twenty-three villages 
which contributed the total of £5 17s. 11d. 
Dr. Cox takes this as referring to the 1532 
play, but the receipts and payments for that 
play are given in detail and do not tally in 
any way with the 1530 account, e.g., 
1532. “‘ Receyved and gathered 
redy money ... ‘ ae 


in 

« £115 7)” 
reference to accounts 
“at the end of the olde book,’’ it is probable 
that the 1530 accounts are incomplete and 
the above mentioned list refers to a play 
in 1530. 

This play must have been known for some 
distance round, for, besides villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood, places such as Fel- 
eshall, 10 
miles N.W., contributed towards the receipts. 
Maldon heads the list with £1 3s. 4d., Tolles- 
bury is the lowest with 7d., and Coggeshall 
with lld.; Beeleigh Abbey contributed 8s. 
ld., Terling 12s, 2d., and Great Totham 
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10s. Od. It would be interesting to know 
how these amounts were collected from the 
various parishes. There is no indication 
that the play was taken to those places as 
it was at Dunmow; the 1532 play is definitely 
stated to have been ‘‘ made at Heybridge,”’ 
so we must assume the 1530 play was also. 
The money may have been collected in the 
churches of the parishes before the day of 
the play in much the same way as “‘ briefs,”’ 
to which there are many references in many 
parishes in later years, or there may have 
been collectors appointed (cf. Ipswich 1504, 
collectors appointed for Corpus Christi play). 
If this is so, it is evidence of a keen interest 
in the drama, for a town so distant as Fel- 
stead to contribute 6s. 8d., equivalent to £4 
of our money, even though visitors to Hey- 
bridge may have been feasted on the play 
day. 

It is under the date 1532, that full details 
appear of a play made on the Sunday before 
Whitsunday when John Stock and William 
Dale were churchwardens. First, there is an 
account of gifts received or gathered; these 
include wheat and malt, 700 cheeses, twelve 
lambs, three sheep, and two calves, in addi- 
tion to which four calves, three sheep, two 
quarters of sheep and a quarter of beef were 
bought. A peck of white salt and half-a- 
pound of pepper were also purchased, to- 
gether with two loads of wood. The liquor 
consumed was considerable; the wardens 
received three semes and two bushels of malt ; 
of this they brewed three semes (24 bushels). 
In addition they received eight kilderkins of 
‘*dobell bere,” and paid for ‘7 kylder- 
kyns of dobell bere and nyne of synggyll, 
12s. 8d.’’ A kilderkin is generally reckoned 
at 18 gallons, and the 24 bushels of malt 
would produce at least seven barrels, each 
of 36 gallons,! so that 684 gallons of beer 
were consumed besides extras, such as ‘‘ io 
Goodday’s wyfe for good alle, 1s. 4d.,”’ for 
‘* drynkynge in the town, 2d.,’’ and ‘‘ mett 
and drynke for the pagentt players 4d.” 
This last was evidently not the ‘‘ double 
ale’’ or the ‘‘ good ale,’’ and these items 
point to the fact that some of the audience 
were distinguished above the others. Three 
semes (24 bushels) of wheat were baked, so 
that it is evident there was no stint of food 
or liquid refreshment during the play day, 
especially when we note that at Maldon in 
1540 only 8 kilderkins, i.e., 144 gallons, were 
bought, though the Maldon play was on a 





1 On the authority of Messrs. Charrington | 
and Co. : 





much larger scale. An explanation of the 
great quantities of beer consumed at Hey. 
bridge may perhaps be discovered in the Re 
ceipts: ‘‘ Item resayved at the day of ou 
dry(nkin)g, £7 10s. 2}’’ and ‘‘ resayved of 
the parson the next daye 13s. 1d.” This 
seems to refer to the ‘‘drynking’”’ or the 
Whitsun Church Ales, a usual method of 
raising money for the Church, which in this 
year may have gone to the play account and 
provided the greater part of the profit. It 
need not be assumed that the people of Hey. 
bridge were excessive drinkers, for beer wis 
then practically the only drink immune from 
disease organisms and was not particularly 
alcoholic. At that date hops were rarely 
used for beer, being most enjoyed as a boiled 
vegetables. Various tree-barks were used to 
flavour the beer, the bitterness of which was 
highly marked and doubtless had a_ tonic 
quality. 

The remains of the feast were sold, for 
there are items of receipts ‘‘ for 8 lambe 
skynnys 1s. 4d., 6 shepe skynnys 4d., 5 cawys 
[calves’] skynnys 1s. 8d.’’ Wheat, tallow, 
bread, cheese and beef also appear as being’ 
sold. Four lambs and one calf were left 
over and sold, and so appear in the receipts; 
but no beer remained, at least none appears 
to have been sold. 

The payments are given in detail and in- 
clude beef, wheat, ale, wood and work done, 
e.g., ‘to the cookes 1s. Od.,’’ ‘‘to she that 
turned the spitt 8d.,’’ ‘‘to the basteter 
[baster] 4d.,’’ as well as payments for the 
production of the play and for music. The 
total payments were £3 5s. 11d. and the 
account finishes with: ‘‘ and so remayneth 
clere above all charges. £7 - 10 - 0,’’ upon 
which follows a partly illegible item: 

p.. . for cheese 13s, 4d. 
Sum. £8—4—5. 

There is little indication of the kind of 
play, though more than there is in the Dun- 
mow Accounts. There are payments for 
‘‘ goulde forrall’”’ (foil), for ‘5 payr of 
gloves,’ for the ‘‘gyldeyng of the taber- 
nikell,’’ for ‘‘ payntyng of the cote-arms,” 
for ‘‘ nayles, tape, paper,’’ ‘‘ for the pageyntt 
player,’’ for ‘‘ Colben for hys tabor,” to 
‘‘Hoowe that played the folle,’’ for “a 
locke,’’? and for ‘‘ calfe skynne for the bell 
ropes,” i.e., for grips usually known as the 
“ Sally.” 

From these items we may, to some extent, 
gain ideas about the play, which was prob 
ably taken from the New Testament. There 


‘was a tabernacle of good dimensions; the 
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ilding cost 6s. 8d., and gold foil was used. 
The sey may have been of such a kind as 
‘Christ among the Doctors’ or ‘ The Cruci- 
fixion.’ (At Chelmsford the temple was put 
to dry in the church and the veil was rent). 
The ‘‘ cote-of-arms’’ may have been used to 
indicate the ‘‘ house’’ or seat of some im- 
portant man in the play, cz Pontius Pilate 
or Herod, similar to the Houses or Stations 
in the Ludus Coventriz, and the five pairs of 
gloves would be used for characters dressed 
as knights. Paper, tape and nails indicate 
some kind of scenery ; the ‘‘ gret lathe’’ cost 
ing 2d. may have been used as a spear. 
Daggers of lath were usual properties for the 
Vice or Fool even in Shakespeare’s time, cf. 
‘Twelfth Night,’ IV. 3; ‘ Henry V.,’ 1V. 4. 

There was music; the minstrel was paid 
10d., Colben received 2d. for his tabor; and 
the bells were rung, for calf-skin grips were 
provided out of the play accounts. There 
were comic interludes, for Hoowe received 1s. 
8d. for “‘ playing the fool ’’; this was a usual 
“turn,”’ both before and after the play, cf. 
Bungay Church Accounts 1561, where ‘‘ the 
fool received 2s. Od. for pastime before and 
after the play both days.’’ Two locks were 
paid for, one is definitely stated to be for 
the church door; this seems to show that 
the properties were prepared in the church, 
which was locked to keep them safe, and 
therefore it seems likely that the play was 
performed in the church. There is no indi- 
cation that it was carried round the town; 
it was probably stationary and in that res- 
pect unlike the Dunmow Play. 

The players are called the ‘‘ pagentt 
players’? and received 13s. 4d., and they 
were helped by three others, cf. ‘‘ to Good- 
day’s wife for mett and drynke for the pag- 
entt players and 3 that holpe them 4d.” 
There was also a separate payment, ‘‘ to the 
pageyntt player for hys rewarde Ils. Od.’’; he 
may have been a player from outside, a 
“ professional ’’—e.g., in 1516, 16d. was paid 
to “ Damyon the property player for carry- 
ing his properties home.’’ If the players re- 
ceived payment on this scale, i.e., 1s. Od., 
there must have been at least fourteen players 
in addition to the ‘‘3 that holpe them,”’ the 
minstrel, Colben who played the tabor, and 
Hoowe who played the fool ; but if the players 
received the ordinary workmen’s wages, i.e., 
fd. a day, there must have been twenty-seven 
besides the others mentioned. The play was 
hot an interlude; such a t number of 
Players would not be needed for that; it must 
have been a longer and more ambitious per- 
formance. A prompter was paid 6d. “‘ for 








baryng of the boke’’; he may have been the 
parish priest. 

Among the receipts is a curious item of 
“*7d. for lycence’’; but there is no indica- 


tion of what this means. No reference to a 
strolling company occurs, and 7d. was not 
the usual sum paid for licence to perform. 
At Maldon in 1573, 20s. was paid for such 
a licence; moreover, a company performing 
a play in such circumstances would receive 
payment from the churchwardens who re- 
ceived the profits. 


The following are the dramatic references 
given by Pridden in his scrap-book : 

The Accounts begin in 1508; in 1510 three 
leaves are cut, in 1511 the receipts are illegi- 
ble, in 1512 there are two blank leaves, and 
the first dramatic reference is in 1516-1517. 


Imprimis —paied to Damyon the 
property player for caryinge of 


his properties home. 16d. 
Item — receyved of Thomas 
Benson for graunt toward our 
playe. 12d, 
1519-1520. 
Item receyved for the Campyng 
Sporte 18s. 3d. 
Item paide Willyam Alyxander 
for nayle and styke ageynst the 
campyng — 16d. 
1522-1523. 
(Willyam Alexander [?] and Willyam 


Wodde-wardens) 
Item—receyved of the gadryng of 


the White Plowe [ie. Plow 
Monday] 15d. 
Memorandum 21 yr of Henry VIII 
[i.e. 1530-31] 


An item with regard to wax for sepulchre 
lights, then follows under the same year. 


Thys ys the sume of monys of all the townse 

the wyche was browgte in att the day of 
ower playe 

Maldon 


Bylygh Poe <n 
Goeleal (Coggeshall oxi 
Bracsted Magna [Braxted] 

Inford [probably Inworth] 
Bracsted Parva ... ... ese seo os 
Purly (Purleigh] .. ... ..  «.. 
Woddam Mortymers [Woodham 
Mortimer] ... dos 
Tolesbery [Tollesbury] 
Woddam  Wattere 
Walter] “ae 
po eee ee 
Owlde [may be Aldham 


b 
= 
wow 
~ 


oo 


(Woodham 


J 
Tottam and Gold Angere [Little 
Totham and Goldhanger] 
Terlynge [ierting! hey area 
Tolfonte Mag. [Tolleshunt Major] 
Wycham ickham Bishops ?] 


eee ee 








aornne ao > a NDOrorre 


— 
Qmeoekncd wr 


Woddam Ferys [Woodham Ferris] 
Felstede [Felstead] Sale nda ea 
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Keldon (Kelvedon ] . 
Ferynge [Feering] ee 
Hatfield (Hatfield Peverel| — 
ae Daffys 


{Tolleshunt 
D’Arcy] 
Meske “Potham 


14 
0 
8 
6 
0 


ow one 


{Great Totham] 1 
£5 17 11 
1531-1532. 

Accownte of John Stock and 
Wyllyam Dale — Churchward- 
ens that they yeld accownte of 
the laste accownte in the boxe 
put as appereth therebye 


This may not refer to the Play. 


Item that they recayved the daye 
of our play, as more clerely 
appereth at the ende of the 


olde beok a ae oe 
Cowase [Costs] ot Play made at 
Heybrgth t Sunday before 
Whitsunday * 1532 by John 
Stock, Wyllam Dale Church- 
wardens. 

These items were evidently in the old book, 
the total profits as above were carried for- 
ward to the new book. 

First receyved and gathered of whett — [3 

semes]? and 3 peckes. 


Item receyved and gathered of mystelyne — 
a busshele. 


£8 3 5 


Item receyved and gathered in malte — 3 
semes and 2 bussheles. 
Item receyved and gathered of chese — 700 | 


and a halfe. 
Item receyved and gathered of 12 lambys. 
» % ” ow 3 shepe. 
»» 2 CAWVYS. 
This ys summ of whett baked 3 seme. 
malte brewde 3 seme. 
beside 8 kelderkyns of dobell bere. 
Summ of expenses of mette atte the Playe. 
First a quartere of 2 beffes. 
item. 6 cawvys. 
os 6 sheep. 
- 8 lambys. 


As more playnly hereafter yt doth appere. 


I take this as meaning meat consumed, for 
they received two calves and bought four, they 
received three sheep and bought three; they 
received twelve lambs and afterwards sold 
four. These tally with the above, but later 
one calf is sold, that may have been killed 
and not required. The number of skins sold 
tallies with above. 


Receyved and ee in redy 
money eee a ee 
Resayts. 
Item resayved at the day of our 
dry[nkin]g ade, ea . £710 2% 
Item resayved of the parson 
the next daye ‘ 13 1 
Item delyvered to Master Fryar 
3 peckes of whett ... 1 0 


| 





| 
| 





Item resayved for tallow — i 
" ve » lycence 7 
, ” » brede ... 14 
RS ‘a », Chesse... 14 
; ‘i » pecke of maltt a 
» >» » 6 shepe skynnys 4 
- » » 8 lambes ,, 16 
of weg wyffe 
for bette Saas - \ ae 7 
Item resayved of Colben for a 
lambe ... ca. ioe 8 
Item resayved “of Arter’s wy ffe 
for mett 4 
Item resay ved of Rycharde ‘Aly ng 
for a lambe... 10 
Item resayved for a pese of 
ve 4 
Item resayved of Mastere Harrye 
for a lambe ve 16 
Item resayved of Osborne for a 
lambe ... 7 ‘ 14 
Item resayved for 5 “cawys 
skynnys .. 1 8 
Item resayved a ’ cawfe — 8 
£10 13 2 


This total includes £1 15s. 74d. gathered 
in ready money. 


Payments. 
Paide to Jome of Maldon for a 
quarter of beffe .. ons 
Item for a quartere of whett ... 
- ‘i dozen potts.... 
» to the pagentt players 
» for goulde forrall 
Item for baryng of the boke 
,, to the pageyntt player 
hys rewarde ’ 
Item to 5 payr of 
», to the minstrell . 
» to John Wylford lor Wylson | 
,, towards the gyldeyng of the 
tabernikell ... 
Item paide to Colben for hys tabor 
» for payntyng of the cote- 


arms... 
7 kylderkyns ‘of dobell 


ower he oOoe 
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Item for a locke 
» for a gret lathe 
» @ locke for the ,orehe “dore 
>» 2 payer of. 1 
Yd Hoowe that played the 
Item for 100 of 8 penny “nayle 
» for 
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» 9» & Cawfys sess te 
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—_—_—_—- 


to Goodday’s wyfe for good 


” 


Se aa ee ee 16 
Item to Goodday’s wyfe for mett 
and drynke for the _ pagentt 

players and 3 that holpe them 4 

Summ . & S11 


This total is incorrect, but this may be 
accounted for by the price of four calves being 
omitted, because Pridden found it illegible. 
Then follows : 

And so remayneth 
all charges £710 0 
beside the —— wych £7 10 0 
resteth in the Charchwardens 
handys. 

Item p — 13 4 

Summ oo 6 £8 4 5 

The next two leaves are lost ; the remainder 
of Pridden’s eighteenth-century transcript 
has no dramatic references. Though the sum 
total £8 4s. 5d. does not agree with the total 
£8 3s. 5d. as given in the new book, yet the 
difference is small, and if we multiply that 
by the index figure, 12, we find that the war- 
dens made nearly £100 profit, in our money, 
from their play, a profit which many church 
wardens would welcome to-day. 


W. A. MepHam. 


A VISIT TO THE LIVERPOOL 
BLIND ASYLUM IN 1828. 


QHE manuscript Diaries of John Orlando 

Parry, the famous entertainer of the 
middle of the nineteenth century, contain 
many interesting descriptions of England a 
hundred years ago. They are all written in 
such an intimate and fluid style, and one is 
carried along from one place to another in 
such a delightfully breezy manner, that it 1s 
difficult to put any of his many volumes down. 
The earliest of all,written in 1828,when Parry 
was only eighteen and a half years old, con- 
tains some charming and graphic descriptions 
of Liverpool. On two occasions he visited 
the Blind Asylum—on Friday, Sept. 5, 1828, 
and on the following Sunday; the entries 
for those dates are so characteristic that I 
give them in full. 


Sept. 5. Friday. I was very sleepy this 
morning. Father went to Bath befor? 
breakfast and I wrote my Journal &c- Mr. 
H- all right. Father and I made a famous 
Breakfast- Mr. Taylor called and we went 


clere above 


? for Chese 


(Mr. T- Father & 1) to call on Mrs. Wind- 
sor—she was at home but she was such a 














while dressing we could not wait. We then 
went to St. James Walk—where, if the 
weather is clear, you have a most extensive 
view—but this morning it was very thick 
& hazy- We then called on Mr Maybrick. 
He was not at home. In our way to St 
James Walk, we saw the Catacombs that 
are now erecting. It will be a most exten- 
sive place — nearly a mile in circum- 
ference! We then went down to the Ches- 
ter Coach office to inquire about the Coaches 
&c &c—& in our way we passed the Old 
Docks—but there is one thing very bad in 
most of these Docks—that is the dust—we 
were covered almost. We then returned 
home, and there were some Shrimps & 
Bread and Butter &c, Wine, for us as 
a Lunch. I, as well as Father, enjoyed it 
very much. 

Mrs. Gibbon, I and Father then went to 
The Blind Asylum which ought to be 
viewed by every Traveller to Liverpool. 
There poor people make Rugs, Baskets, 
Ropes, Shoes, Sacks, Sash lines, in the 
neatest manner. But of all things I ever 
beheld and felt, it was these poor people 
singing. It was the most impressive thing 
I ever beheld. I shall never forget it—they 
sung ‘‘the Hallejujah’’—‘‘ But Thou 
didst not leave’’—‘‘ How beautiful ”’ 
‘“‘Their Sound is gone out’’—‘‘An Anthem” 
by Dr Wainwright and another by J. 
Clarke in the most masterly manner. When 
they all rose up to sing the ‘‘Te Deum’ 
of Handel—it was of all things the most 
over-powering—to see near 40 blind people 
singing with the greatest precision—and a 
blind person at the Organ. The room was 
very full. Some most beautiful lines were 
written by Mrs Gibbon which appeared in 
** the Kaleidascene,’” 

We then went under a subterranious pas- 
sage to their Chapel—to hear the Organ. 
It is a very fine one! And beautifully 
played by their Master—he is also blind! 

We arrived home by 4 — Father was 
highly gratified with the treat. We had a 
very nice dinner off the remains of yester- 
day with the addition of 3 Currant Pud- 
dings and an apple tart. 

Father went and called on Mr Wilson, 
whom we brought here to tea. Mr & Mrs 
Lassel, Mr Lingard and Mr Harvey were 
invited also. After Tea we began the Con- 


cert. I sung ‘‘ Honor & Arms,’’ ‘‘ Arm, 
arm, ye Brave,”’ ‘‘ Canst thou forget,’’ ‘‘Oh 
no, we never mention her,’’ ‘‘ Alice Gray,”’ 


besides Duets, Glees, &c &c, playing with 
Father on the Flageolet. We spent a most 
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delightful evening. About + 10 we went to 
a famous supper. There were, two Part- 
ridges, Veal Cutlets, Boiled Fowls, Mashed 
& Roast Potatoes—all hot! We sat chatting 
till about 12 noon | ?] when they departed. 
After they were gone Mr Gibbon showed 
me her Seals &c on her watch, and on my 
admiring one of them particularly, she 
most kindly and unexpectedly told me to 
keep it for her sake! We then retired to 
rest, after a very pleasant Evening. I 


was tired having sung so much. Thus 
ended day No 4. 
Sept. 6th. (Saturday). Father went to 


the Bath. He called on Mr Maybrick and 
at Mr. Fleetwood, the organ builder. He 
came home to breakfast. I eat 2 very large 
Omuleets, some Toast, Fowl, Tongue, Eggs— 
& 2 large Breakfast,Cups of Tea—so / did 
pretty well!! Mr. H- was very sleepy this 
morning; could not rouse him. About 11 
o’clock Mr. H-, Father & I went to the 
Lyceum Reading Rooms where we spent a 
very pleasant half hour reading the Papers. 
We met Mr Wilson there. He is an un- 
common nice man. He showed us his Con- 
cert Room. It is very large and comfort- 
ably as well as elegantly fitted up; it will 
hold 12 hundred sitting down and 14 when 
all corners are filled! 

We then, accompanied by Mr Taylor, went 
to the Docks and went on board the Bir- 
kenhead Steam Packet. (It is a very plea- 
sant village on the other side of the River 
—about a mile over). We enjoyed the ride 
there very much indeed. We went to the 
Birkenhead Hotel — and orderd some 
Lounch to be got ready ; while we went and 
looked at the Abbey. It is a very old Mon- 
astory—built about the 11th Century but 
however we only saw part of it—for the 
gate was shut. We then returned to the 
Inn and there was boiled Beef, Roast Veal 
(cold) Shrimps, Pickles & &c & we enjoyed 
it very much indeed. We had three bottles 
of Porter (capital) and the whole came to 
10/-, Waiter included. But the best of it 
was Mr Taylor would not let any of us 
pay; it was his treat. After returning 
thanks in a very handsome manner to M1 
T- we proceeded to Woodside Ferry where 
‘we just got in time to catch the Packet. 
Father and I run, to be in time, but the 
others thinking it would wait till they 
walked there, it left Mr Wilson and Mr 
Taylor behind. We were soon wisked across 
and waited on the Pier Head till they 
came by the next Packet—which was half 








an hour! It is a most interesting scen) 
on the Pier Head—particularly on Satur. 
day (being Market Day) to see Hundreds 
of people going backwards and forwards— 
Market people in abundance. It is only 
3d across—very cheap—there are upwards 
of 15 steamers busy at work all day. We 
were very much amused indeed! ! 

Mr. Wilson met us on the Pier but we 
lost Mr Haughton and Mr Taylor in the 
crowd. We then took a Fly and rode to 
St Anne St were dinner waited our 
arrival, but we had had such a quantity 
before that we could not eat much. There 
were some very nice baked apple Dump. 
lings! Soon after Dinner Mrs Gibbon, 
Father & I (Mr Haughton was not yet 
home) went to see Mrs. Wilson’s Parrot 
which is (without exception) the most won- 
derful Bird I ever saw. He speaks the 
following most distinctly—‘‘ Miss Ste 
phens, a good girl’’—‘‘ Fanny Braham a 
very pretty, pretty girl ’’—‘‘ Tom Wilson, 
how dye do!’’—‘‘ How do you like my red 
Petticoat?’ (meaning his red _tail)— 
‘* 'You’re a Liar!’’—'* You old Rogue ” — 
‘‘ Braham! Braham!’’ — ‘‘ Wonderful— 
wonderful — Encore, Encore — Bravis- 
simo!!!!’ Mrs Wilson has also taught 
it to sing beautifully — ‘‘ Cherry ripe, 
cherry ripe, ripe I cry—full and fair ones 
come & buy ’’—‘‘ Pray give me one Kiss 
and [’ll give 7'wo’’—(Then she imitates 
kissing). ‘‘A Bumper to the King ’’— 
‘‘God bless the King ’’—‘‘ March, March, 
all the blue bonnets are over the Border” 
— Hurrah!” ‘ Buy a Broom ’’—‘‘ Polly 
Hopkins ’’—‘‘ How do ye do—how do ye 
do!”’ and all this is said and sung so very 
plain and distinct that it is like the human 
voice—it is wonderful!! When I said 
‘“Good bye Polly Watkins’ she said to 
me ‘‘ Good bye, where are you going?’’ as 
plain as could be! !!— 

From thence we proceeded to Everton- 
a pretty little town (close to Liverpool) 
where there is a fine view (the best [ 
believe) of the Town &c. But it was dusky 
to be sure. We sat so long listening to 
Miss Polly Wilson that it was almost dark 
when we got to Everton. Saw Mrs. Gib- 
bon’s old house. We then returned home 
(Mr H- was not returned) had Tea and | 
drew ‘‘Polly”’ & till supper. We had 
some Shrimps then after a little bit of chat 
we retired to rest!) Mr H- did not come 
home till 2 in the morning. He got along 
with a Mr. Thompson (he leaves Liverpool 
tomorrow at Ten) they smoked 13 cigars 
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each. 


Sept. 7 (Sunday) It was a wet morning. 
We dressed ourselves and went to Christ 
Church accompanied by Mr H- very nice 
Church—a curious organ (it looks like a 
couple of large Organs) with the organist 
in the centre, facing the Congregation!!! 
—We had a very excellent discourse from 
Mr Lingard (who was here the other Even- 
ing—Friday—) — It was Sacrament Sun- 
day. We then called in Great Newton St. 
Brownlow Hill No 5 to see Miss Randals-- 
She was very much startled when she saw 
my Father. Her sister is marry’d and 
got a little girl! It is curious enough—she 
is marryed to a Mr Parry! Bessy looked 
very unwell indeed—she cryed all the while 
almost! We had some Wine and Grapes. 
We then returned home; met Mr Taylor 
on our Road—he was going to Seecum to 
dine. We had a very nice dinner—Veal 
(roast) &c. I made a Capital Dinner! 

When I went up into my Bedroom there 
was a letter for Mr. Parry Jun, on the 
table! It was from Mrs Gibbon—written 
in Poetry—in praise of me! (Honord 
Arms!!). After sketching in the Kings 
Monument &c in my Sketch Book we looked 
at Macklins Bible—a most beautiful work. 
(Each subscriber paid 100 guineas); the 
Engravings are beautiful and the print 
quite dazzling, so very large—all the let- 
ters are about this size AND. 

We then had Tea and Father and I and 
Mr H went to the ‘Blind Asylum 
Chapel.’’ It was very hot there. Very 
good sermon. It is wonderful how these 
poor people repeat (or rather Chant) the 
whole of the Psalms!! It was over by 8 
(I gave 6d) We came straight home; talk2d 
a bit, then had nice hot Partridge for sup- 
per with mashed Potatoes &c, Pickles &c. 
I looked at some Prints. Mrs. Gibbon 
wrote lines on Mrs. Wilson’s “ Pol.’’ 


CyriL Bruyn ANDREWS. 





NE ARM v. ONE LEG AT CRICKET, 
1766.—‘‘ Yesterday (13th May) in the 
afternoon a match at cricket was played on 
Blackheath between eleven Greenwich Col- 
lege pensioners who had lost each an arm, and 
eleven others who had lost each a leg, which 
afforded much sport to a great number 
of spectators, and was won with ease by the 
former.’’ (Annual Register, p. 115). 
This amusing, though pathetic form of 
cricket has often been played since, possibly 
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some times before, but it does not seem to 
find mention in histories of cricket in the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ Badminton Lib- 
rary ‘ Cricket,’ etc., nor is Blackheath a re- 
cognized cricket-ground in them. 

At school, and in the country, I 
have seen imitations; an arm or a leg 
being tied up, but the match seldom went 
to a finish, for the players became tired of 
acting the crippled. 

ALFRED WELBY. 











REEMASONRY IN TUDOR ENGLAND. 

—An interesting field for conjecture 1s 
| opened up by certain statements in William 
| Preston’s ‘ Illustrations of Masonry,’ 1804. 
| According to him Henry VIII appointed 
| Cardinal Wolsey as Grand Master of the 
| Freemasons. Wolsey was followed by 
| Thomas Cromwell; the Earl of Essex; Lord 
| Audley ; Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset ; 
| John Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, these 
men holding the office in the order in which 
they are named. After the King’s death 
Sackville was Grand Master until 1567. Then 
the North was taken by Francis Russell, Earl 
of Bedford; and the South by Sir Thomas 
Gresham. After Bedford’s death the North 
was held by Charles Howard, Earl of Not- 
tingham ; the South was taken after 1588 by 
George Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon. 

Tradition (see the ‘D.N.B.’) has always 
had it that Sackville was a Mason, but Pres- 
ton seems to be the sole authority, at least 
readily available, who claims that the Church 
and great nobles were actively interested in 
Freemasonry during and after the reign oi 
Henry VIII. It is at once apparent that 
if we can accept his statements, or even a 
part of them, Freemasonry was a powerful 
force in England and included many pos- 
sible patrons of literature. However, it 1s 
more logical to suppose that it allied itse.f 
with antiquarian researches and the build- 
ing or preservation of public edifices. In 
fact, it is stated by Preston that William 
Herbert, third Karl of Pembroke, went with 
Inigo Jones to Italy on antiquarian research. 
Both, he says, were Masons; and he says also 
that the Lodges were constituted on the model 
of the Italian seminaries of instruction. 

Apparently more research should be done 
with a view to discovering what were the 
relations of Freemasonry in Tudor Eng- 
land to antiquarianism, to the development 
of architecture, and in general to the bring- 
ing to England of Italian ideas. 


C. M. WEBSTER. 





Brown University. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


UTCH MONASTERIES AND _ COL- 

LEGIATE CHURCHES.—Is there any 
book, preferably in English or French, that 
will give me a complete and reliable list of 
Dutch monasteries and collegiate churches, 
together with the names of their founders, 





the dates of their foundation, the religious | 
orders (in the case of monastic houses) tu | 


which they respectively belonged, 
other facts of interest in connection with 
their history? Further, is there any more 
or less similar book dealing with Dutch 
castles ? 


and any 


JosepH E. Morris. 


Totnes, Devon. 


ARON HYACINTHE DE BOUGAIN- 
VILLBE.—Does any biography or bio- 
graphical information exist concerning Hya- 
cinthe Yves Philippe Potentin de Bougain- 
ville (Baron), who visited Sydney, Australia, 
in 1825, in command of the French vessels 
Thetis and Esperance? He should not be con- 
fused with (Count) Louis Antoine de Bou- 
gainville (1729-1811), an earlier visitor to the 
Pacific, whose biography may be seen in 
‘* Larousse ’’ or any of the well-known French 

biographical works. 

ANTHONY MUSGRAVE. 


AN DYCK PORTRAIT AT NEWSTEAD 
ABBEY.—Can any reader inform me s 
to the present whereabouts of the Van Dyck 
portrait of the Earl of Arundel which was at 
Newstead Abbey (Byron’s home) as late as 
1900? Matthew Arnold described the picture 
in a sonnet, and it is for this reason that 1 
am anxious to trace it. 
LIoNEL ROBINSON. 


ELICS OF THE BURNEY FAMILY. — 
Austin Dobson, in the Preface to his 
‘Fanny Burney (Madame D’Arblay),’ dated 
18 Sept., 1903, writes of a ‘“‘ unique extra. 
illustrated copy of the ‘ Diary and Letters ° 
of 1842-6, which contains among other inter- 
esting MSS. the originals of letters of Mrs. 
Thrale’s and Burke.’’ These were then in the 
possession of Archdeacon Burney, Vicar of 
St. Mark’s, Surbiton, as were also Edward 
Burney’s portrait of his cousin, the Reynolds 
portraits of Dr. Burney and Garrick, a por- 
trait of Dr. Charles Burney by Lawrence, 
and a group by Thomas Hudson of Hetty 
Burney, her husband, Charles Rosseau Bur- 
ney, and her husband’s father, Richard 
Burney of Worcester. As this was over 


thirty years ago, can any one say where all 
these now are and also what were the Burney 
relics then belonging to Mrs. Chappel, of East 
Orchard, Shaftesbury, granddaughter of 
Mrs. Barrett, the editor of the ‘ Diary and 
Letters,’ and where they now are preserved? 


T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.s.A. 
* Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 





ORCESTERSHIRE MILITIA. — The 
| Army List of several Regiments and 
| Corps, 2 June, 1799, gives a list of officers 
| of the 2nd Regiment of the Worcestershire 
| Militia. It also gives a list of the Hereford 
| Volunteers. I shall be glad if any reader can 
tell me where the papers concerning the same 
| can likely be found, as I think they may 
| have been in the custody of the Lord-Lieu- 
| tenant of each of the above counties, or in 
| that of the Sheriff, or Clerk of the Peace, 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
| [DENTIFICATION OF ARMS WANTED. 


—Per fess arg. and gu. two bars between 
three bucks trippant all counterchanged. 
Motto: Spe alendus est animus, 


R. E. Tomas. 


HE HAUNTED HOUSE AT WEST- 
* MINSTER.—We have all heard that one 
of the Canons’ houses at Westminster is 
haunted. How old is this legend, and has 
it appeared anywhere in print? 


E. H. A. 


ALLORY.—I should like to have the 

ancestry for Sir William Mallory, whose 
daughter Margaret married Robert Corbet, 
of Moreton Corbet, circa 1400. Also of 
Anketine Malory, whose daughter Sarra 
married Miles Stapleton, who died 1290. 


A. B. CoppiIneTon. 


| BARTLETT.—Anne, daughter of Ralph 
| Dutton, of Hatton, and his wife, Anne 
| Townshend, married Henry Bartlett, and 
| her sister Bridget married Thomas Bartlett. 
| Where can I find data on these Bartletts and 
| their possible descendants ? 


A. B. CoppINneTon. 
| Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


LEXANDER CHALMERS: HIS BIO- 
| GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. — Can 
any reader favour me with a full bibliograph- 
ical reference to the ‘ Biographical Dictioa- 
ary,’ by Alexander Chalmers, F.s.a., of 
which, so it seems, a new edition was pub- 
lished in 1815? The work is not accessible 
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to me, here. Is there a copy in the British | languages (William: Gulielmus; Matilda: 
Museum? It is said to contain a sketch of | Maud and the like). 
Sir Isaac Newton, from which I infer that Now-a-days, if a person wished to change 
it may have accounts of other celebrities, | his Christian name only would he need to 
eg., John Flamsteed and Edmond Halley. | resort to a deed-poll? 


The large libraries here possess many valu- | H. E. 
le works of reference, but they fail me in | 
oa ad |(‘ARDINAL OF TIVOLI, 1381.—The Car- 
E. F. MacPrse. dinal of Tivoli was provided by the Pope 


to the Prebend of Brampton in Lincoln 

OMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS, 1540- | Cathedral, and had a licence from the King 

1600.—I wish some Roman Catholic stu- | to hold the same 27 Oct., 1381. Can any 

dent of the clerical history of the first fifty | reader give his name, or any of his other 
years after the Reformation would give us | appointments ? 





the names of the Roman Catholic Chaplaias | Bi We 
in England and their dates. The statement | : ; 
that there was a R.C. Chaplain at | ROY CAMPBELL: BIBLIOGRAPHY. - 
in Henry VIII's time, or that of Queen Mary | Is there a bibliography of the writings 
or Queen Elizabeth, signifies almost nothing. | 0f Roy Campbell, the poet now residing in 
One wants his name. | South Africa? 

The published accounts of some of these | J. H. Brrss. 


clergy are most puzzling. I have in my mind | 7Hws IN AMERICA.—At what date did 
now one who was educated on the Continent, Jews first enter America? Where could 
and became a Mission Priest in England, | 7 gnq an account of their history there -- 


who in his will, calls himself a gentleman, | }.1) in North and South America? 
giving no particulars of his mission work, ' 


and who, when he was buried, is called a | 8. L. 
servant. | TTNLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
J. W. Fawcett. AND PERIODICALS (See clxvi. 83, 86, 
99, 116, 124, 141, 156, 214, 318, 357, 423; 


‘HE MATRIMONIAL ADVENTURES | cixvii, 62).— 

~~ OF A BANKER’S CLERK.’—In the | 14. The Monthy Miscellany; or, Irish 
Newcastle Journal, No. 1181, for Sat., Dec. | Review and Register. Dublin. 1796. Cork 
26, 1761, to Sat., 2 Jan., 1762, appears the 7? gyo, Published until the latter end of 
following Advertisement :— 1797. (Cf. ‘N. and Q.,’ iii. 9, 174). 

This day is published in a neat pocket 15. ——a Muses Mercury. 1707. By 


i Potsbaagld Loveetess ols. Banker's | °_, Cotitty 06 Manieg Geuthones, Senin 
Clerk with the Pretended Lady Ann Frances tertainment of the Town, in which any Gen- 


Caroline Boothby otherwise Sister to the Duke tleman or Lady might have a poem made for 
of Beaufort; otherwise Miss Trevor, other- them.”” (This appears to have been an organ 
wise Miss Schudemore; otherwise Polly Barnes; | for aspiring poets. Whether it appeared 
otherwise Mrs. Errington, in a Series of Let- periodically or not cannot be determined ex- 


t N “ 
Rpt: Hd aa, Fh oa oa ee cept from the inference supplied by the word 


Henderson under the Royal Exchange, and sold | | Monthly.’’) . . 
by the Booksellers in ‘Town and Country. 16. en ote W Se —_ 
Tie nee weelion aiue on articulars of | S0™e buroscopica iscoveries from wha 
this weak, or its mete Where can a copy | Fort or Parts of the Compass the Wind may 
be seen ? be likely to blow; with what other Sorts and 
J. W. Faweerr alterations of the Weather may be expected 
—. “| every Day and Night, in Mar. 1710/11. 
(HANGE OF CHRISTIAN NAME. — (Began in 1700?) (A copy is reported to be 
Instances of change of surname, or use | in Nichols’s Newspaper Collection, Bodleian, 
of alternative surnames, are not so very in Vol. 18, Mar. 1710/11). (Was this an 
unusual. Are many instances of change of | almanack ?) ; 
Christian name recorded? And are there 17. Mordecais’ Memorial; or, There is 
examples—in documents and for legal pur- Nothing Done for Him. 1715. John Dun- 
poses—of a person having alternative Chris- ton. (This appears to have been a pamphlet. 
tian names ? I am not thinking of variant | Was it issued more than once, and does it 
spellings, nor yet of equivalents in other rightfully deserve inclusion here as a peri- 
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odical? I am of the opinion that it should 
be excluded). 

18. More Bloody News from Essex; Or a 
true Account of the Lamentable Murder of a 
poor Woman big with Two Children, on the 
Highway. As also the miraculous Discovery 
of the Body, and Apprehension of a Man and 
a Woman. Supposed to be the Authors of 
that barbarous Cruelty. With Allowance. 
Ro. L’Estrange. London: Printed for D.M. 


1677. 4to. 4 leaves. (H. Hazlitt, I 
Supplt., —, 30). (Evidently only a news- 
sheet). 


19. More Brave, and Good Newes from 
Ireland... the . . . Battell, fought by 
Collonell Lesly. Mar. 2... . Also another 
.. . by Col. Douglas in Mar. 1.. . Likewise 
the Confession of Four—Priests at Dublin 
(sic), Febr. 28. With a Relation how a 
Spanish ship . . . was taken . . . London, 
Printed for John Tompson. 1641. 4to. 
(First Letter signed Ambrose Turner, Cork, 
1 Mar., 1641). (Another news-letter ?) 

20. More good and True Newes from Ire- 
land. 1642. (Was this a news-letter o1 
periodical ?) 

21. More sad and lamentable News from 
Bristol. 1682. (Ordered to be publicly 
burnt as seditious). 

22. More Strange Newes: Of Wonderful 
Accidents happening by the late Ouer- 
flowing(s) of Waters in Summerset shire, 
Gloucester shire, Norfolk, and other Places 
of England. For Edward White (1607), 4to. 
BLACK LETTER. (Lloyd’s Cat., 800, 1, 14 s.) 

23. The Morning Post. Nov. 4, 1776. 
(This was a counterfeit). 

24. The Morning Post. London, 1781. 
Daily. (Cf. ‘N. and Q.’) Published in 
Dublin, at the Office, Blake-Court, Catherine- 
Street. 1782. (See also, The British Gaz- 
ette). 


25. Morning Post and World. Mornings. 


(Ante-ministerial). Date? 

26. Mrs. Brownes’ Roseau Gazette, and 
Dominica Chronicle. British West Indies. 
1791-Aug. 2, 1798. (Vol. 7, No. 365) in- 
clusive, at least. Weekly. 

27. The Munster Advertiser. (Limerick), 


1753. (Printed for A. Walsh) (Cf. ‘‘ The 
Universal Advertiser ’’’ for Mar. 6, 1753). 
28. The Muses Mercury; Or, The Monthly 
Mercury (for 1707). Consisting of Poems, 
Prologues, Songs, Sonnets, Translations, and 
other curious Pieces Never before Printed. 
By (Jno. Oldmixon), the Earl of Roscom- 
mon, Mr. Dennis, Dr. N—n, Capt. Steel, 
Mr. Manning, &c. To which is added, An 


| Word,” 








Account of the Stage,.... 

29. The Museum. No. 1: Mar. 9, 179%, 
Edinburgh. Printed and _ published by 
(J. N. ?) Trant, at No. 3, Hanover-Street, 
‘* opposite the Dispensery, in Cork. (Planned 
to conclude with No. 25 ? Cf. No. 33: Dec, 
14, 1796). 

30. Musical Magazine. 1760. (How many 
numbers appeared, and what is the full im. 
print, &c.). 

31. Musical Magazine. London. 1; 
1774-1775. (Copy in the Museo teatrale alla 
Scala—Piazza della Scala, Italy). (Was this 
the same as entry No. 30? Will someone 
examine the file if accessible ?) 

W. J. Lane. 

Ohio, U.S.A. 

DDISON.—Wanted, the ancestry and 

descendants of Edward Addison, “of 
The Hill,’’ Mauds Meaburn, in the Parish 
of Crosby, Ravensworth, Westmorland, who 
married, March 12, 1583, Elizabeth Black- 
borne. He died 20 April, 1612. Was hea 
brother of Lancelot Addison, ‘‘ of The Hill,” 
circa 1598? or-cousin, of Lancelot Addison 
‘of The Hill,” b. 1604? The latter was 
born at Meaburn Townhead and married 
Jane Milner. He is described as the Rev. 
Lancelot Addison, ‘‘a Minister of God's 
and was the father of Dr. 
Lancelot Addison, Dean of Lichfield and Cov- 
entry, born at Meaburn Townhead, 1632. It 
is stated that other sons were John Addison, 
b. 1646, in Wiltshire; and the Rev. Anthony 
Addison, b. 1658, Rector of Abingdon, where 
he died, 1719, and was buried. A. G. EB. 


“MVHE FOX’S WEDDING.” — Meaning 
and origin of this phrase wanted. 


E RHYME ABOUT NETTLES. — About 
seventy years ago, I was taught the follow- 

ing rhyme. I shall be glad to know the 
earliest date of the same. 

“Tf you do but touch a nettle, 

It will sting you, to your pain. 

Grasp it, like a man of metal, 

Soft as silk, it will remain.” 
In Lady Burghclere’s book, ‘Strafford,’ 
vol. i. p. 117, the following occurs: “ Nettles 
which gently touched, bite, taken up with a 
closer hand, lose their venom.” 

Is it —— that from this remark of 
Strafford’s, the rhyme was made? 

Hersert SovurTHamM. 
(The usual version of the rhyme is 
“Tender-handed stroke a nettle, _ 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle 
And it soft as silk remains.” 
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To which Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations’ 
adds the original moral application which is 
diferent from that which one learns in the 
nursery : 
“*Tis the same with common natures: 
Use ’em kindly, they rebel; 
But be rough as nutmeg-graters 
And the rogues obey you well.” 


The author is Aaron Hill—1685-1750—and he 
is said to have written the lines on a window 
in Scotland. ] 


porRCe OF QUOTATION WANTED. — In 
The Times of July 14, 1934 Mr. Douglas H. 
Andrew ascribes the well-known 
about doctors to Joseph Jekyll. 
the following form :— 


“See, one physician, like a sculler plies, 
The patient lingers, and by inches dies. 
But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 
sag 4 him more swiftly to the Stygian 
shores.” 


In ‘N. and Q.’ 11 S. ix, 273 this was ascribed 
by W. Louis Kine to Dr. Garth. His version 
is as follows :— 


“One doctor, singly, like the sculler plies, 

The patient struggles, and by inches dies. 

But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

or him right swiftly to the Stygian 
shores.” 


Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff in his ‘ Notes 
from a Diary 1889-1891’ vol. i, p. 13 says “ Sir 
W. Gregory repeated a verse which Palmerston 
= during the last illness of the Prince Con- 
sort :— 


“A single doctor like a sculler plies 

The patient lingers and then slowly dies; 

But two physicians like a pair of oars, 

Shall waft him swiftly to the Stygian 
shores.” 

I should be glad to know who was the author, 

and the original form of the lines. 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


UTHORS WANTED. — 1. “Sublime In- 

stinct.”” Who was it who first used the 
phrase “that sublime instinct of an ancient 
people *”’ as quoted by the Master of the Rolls 
on 9 June when opening the extension of the 
Bucks County Museum at Aylesbury? Was it 
Disraeli, whom he quotes, or someone else? 


H. 


2. “A Chartered Libertine.” Who _ first 
used this? and where is it to be found first 


in print? 
H. W. U. 
(See Shakespeare ‘Henry V.’ I. ii.] 


_ epigram 
He gives it in 


3. Who invented the expression “ The 
King’s English ”? 
4. Who said that journalism was “the 


Fourth Estate ’? 


Henry Fouter. 
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THE SPELLING ‘‘ ANTHONY.’ 
(clxvii. 47). 


[? was in the late Middle English period, 

that is, in the fourteenth century, that 
the h was erroneously inserted in ‘‘ author, ° 
and doubtless about the same time or a little 
later, say in the fifteenth century, it crept 
also into ‘‘ Anthony.” In King Alfred’s 
translation of Orosius the name is ‘‘ Anton- 
ius,’ and Chaucer, in the ‘ Legend of Good 
Women,’ still wrote ‘‘ Antony’’ (Skeat’s 
one-vol. edition of the ‘ Works,’ p. 367). The 
earliest spellings with h that I have been 
able to find with the help of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, are from the years 1527 (‘‘ St. 
Anthony’s fyre’’) and 1536 (‘‘There be other 
that be anthonyn,”’ i.e., monks of the order 
of St. Anthony). 

The explanation is that some originally 
Greek words were borrowed from French with 
t instead of th, so that the regular Middle 
English forms were teatre, apotecarie, cato- 
lic, trone, teme. Learned influence restored 
the h in writing, and then readers might be 
in doubt about the pronunciation. n the 
confusion that prevailed the “‘ learned ’’ spel- 
ling with h was adopted by mistake in ‘‘ An- 
thony *’ and ‘‘ author.’’ In some cases the 
pronunciation th was developed in conse- 
quence of the new spelling, while in others 
(such as ‘‘thyme’’ and ‘‘ Thomas ’’) the 
sound t¢t has remained to the present day. 
‘* Apothecary ’’ maintained its ¢ in pronunci- 
ation down to 1787, if we may believe James 
Elphinston, the translator of Martial and 
friend of Dr. Johnson, in his ‘ Propriety 
Ascertained’ (O. Jesperson, ‘A Modern 
English Grammar,’ Heidelberg, 1909, i., pp. 
45, 211). There is still some doubt about the 
pronunciation of ‘‘ isthmus” and ‘‘asthma,”’ 
and one wonders whether a “ spelling-pro- 
nunciation’’ is not sometimes given io 
‘* Esther ’’ and ‘‘ Anthony,’’ although they 
are said to be pronounced only with t. The 
state of ~~ the fourteenth century is 
illustrated by Wycliffe’s ‘‘ trone,’’ ‘‘ teme, ’ 


‘* teatre,”’ compared with Chaucer’s 
‘‘theatre,”’ ‘“‘ authour ’’ (R. Jordan, ‘ Hand- 
buch der mittelenglischen Grammatik, 


Heidelberg, 1925, p. 228). 

The ‘‘ learned ’”’ but erroneous th for ¢t is 
found also in place-names. The th in 
‘*Thames,’’ which is of this false order, 











occurs a good deal earlier. The earliest ex- 
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ample given in Ekwall’s ‘ English River- | 


Names’ (Oxford, 1928), p. 402, is Thamisa 


from the year 1198 (Feet of Fines, Pipe Roll 


Society). 


As to the question whether h was ever used | 


in the name of Mark Antony, it is sufficient 
to turn to the First Folio of Shakespeare. 
In ‘ Julius Caesar’ it is spelt throughout 
Antony, i.e., over sixty times. But in ‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra’ the spelling varies be 
tween Anthony and Anthonie, which occur 
over a hundred and twenty times. Only in 
one place in this play does the spelling An- 
tony occur, viz., in IV. xv. 11, 12, ‘) 
Antony, Antony, Antony,’’ and that because 
it is in the Folio a crowded line of print, 
into which three h’s could not be squeezed. 
Even the spelling Anthonius occurs three 
times, and once Anthonio’s (—Antonius’). 
In ‘ Henry V’ (III. vi. 13), Fluellen says 
the Duke of Exeter ‘‘ is as valiant a man as 
Marke Anthony.” 


” 


é ’ 
Anthonies was by Cesar. 


There are two minor bearers of the name | 
Leonato in ‘ Much | 
Ado,’ calls his brother Anthony and Anthonve | 
house | 


in Shakespeare’s plays. 


in the Folio. And at Capulet’s 
(‘Romeo and Juliet,’ I. v. 11) there is a 
servant named Anthonie, 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


The Second and Third Folios of Shakes- 
peare, and presumably the First, priat 
‘** Anthony and Cleopatra,” ‘‘ Anthony ’’ and 
‘* Anthonius,’’ and ‘‘ Anthony Dull’ in 
‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ I. i. 271. 
“* Anthony ’’ in Furness’s careful Variorum 
edition of the latter play, going back to the 
quarto of 1598, and no variant of the name 
is noted. So I do not know why this form is 
not preserved in the Cambridge edition of 
1923 and the standard Oxford text. Towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, Munday 
signed his play ‘John a Kent and John a 
Cumber,’ supposed to be in his autograph 
throughout, ‘‘ Anthony Mundy.’’ The spell- 
ing of names up to, and later than, Eliza- 
bethan times, was notoriously variable. An 
Elizabethan ‘‘ Antony’ appears, ante p. 45. 
‘* St. Anthony ” is in the Oxford Dictionary 
with quotations of ‘‘ St. Anthony’s fyre,’’ 
1527, and ‘‘ St. Anthony’s pig,’’ 1622. Here 
and elsewhere I do not find the spelling “‘ St. 
Antony.’’ Is it possible that the saint was 
generally separated from the _licentious 


Roman by the h, and was often the origin 
of the Christian name? 





Macbeth (III. i. 57) says, | 
““ My Genius is rebuk’d, as it is said Mark | 


It is | 
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Much earlier Cicero was concerned about 
| the intrusion of the h. In his ‘ Orator,’ 
xlviii. 160, he notes that he began by using 
| such forms as “ pulcros, Cetegos, triumpos, 
Kartaginem,’’ in the ancient style, but 
yielded in time to the reproof of the ears and 
popular usage. 
V. R. 


IFE OF IVO TAILLEBOIS, TEMP. 
THE CONQUEROR (clxvi. 462; clxvii. 
48).—An examination of the holdings in Lin- 
colnshire granted, according to Domesday 
Book, to Ivo Taillgebosc, and the tracing 
onwards of some of them, may throw light 
on his family. Of these hundred holdings, 
| Land 14, not one had belonged to either of 
the Earls, Edwin and Morcar; but in Spald- 
ing, No. 96, 9 carucates assessed to geld had 
belonged to (Harl) Algar, their father, and 
| father, according to Ingulphus, of Ivo’s wife 
Lucia. He had died in 1059, possessed of 
many holdings, five of which lay near to 
| Spalding; but these had been granted to 
other Normans, so that the 9 car. were not 
part of an inherited estate, which might have 
been Lucy’s. 

William Tailgebosch had been granted 
| Land 66, which comprised two manors in 
| N. Lines.; West Ashby, Horncastle. This 
in 1115-18, according to the Lindsey Survey, 
| 19/4.6, had passed partly to Walter de 
Gant, partly to Robert de Brus: the other 
one, Alford, had gone also to Robert. 15/14. 
This does not prove relationship with Ivo, 
but William may well have been a son, per- 
haps of an early marriage before coming to 
England 1066, and then have pre-deceased 
| his father; just as Berenger de Todeni, Land 
| 19, had one holding, and was eldest son of 

Robert de Todeni, Land 18, and died before 
him, whereupon William, another son, suc: 
| ceeded, and was followed by Cecily de Bel- 
| voir, daughter of Adeliza Bigot, William’s 
| sister (Belvoir MSS. iv. p. 106). This ex- 
| ample leads one to think that William was 
| Ivo’s son; and, if so, that his holding would 
| pass with those of his father; and this may 
ave been, as will be seen. 

A full.comparison of the entries in Land 
14, with those in the Lindsey Survey 1115-8, 
would need much time and care, for the 
former is arranged according to the fees of 
tenants-in-chief, and wapentakes are rarely 
indicated; whilst the latter is drawn up, 
riding by riding, wapentake by wapentake, 
easy for assessment, but not for comparison. 
‘ The Lincolnshire Domesday and The Lind- 
sey Survey ’ have been admirably edited, and 
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indexed, as Vol. xix. of the Lincoln Record 
Society, 1924. A partial comparison leaves 
the impression that Land 14 did not pass as 
a great fief to be handed on, but was broken 


up by grant, or inheritance. The name 
Romara does not appear. The largest share 
went to Ranulf Mischin; but there were 
many smnaller participators, Walter de Gant, 
Robert de Brus, before mentioned; Hugh de 
Vallo, Radulf de Criol, William Mischin. 

Experts can say whether in those early 
days of feudalism a fief passed to a wife on 
widowhood, apart from its being her own 
inheritance ; later she had dower only. There 
is nothing to indicate that Ivo’s wife was 
an heiress, so it seems more probable that | 
Ranulf Mischin had married Ivo’s daughter, | 
or granddaughter; that Roger de Romara 
may have married an elder daughter by whom 
he had no child; and that his son was by 
a former marriage. 





ALFRED WELBY. 


Your correspondents do not seem to know 
of the great controversy between Mr. Kirk | 
and Mr. Round over the problem of the 
Countess Lucy, in which most of the points 
raised were discussed in the Genealogist, 
about 1888-1892. The main references to 
these papers are—N.S. v, 60, 131, 153; vi, 
133; vii, 62; viii, 1, 81, 148, 178, 204; ix, 
55, 138; but there may have been others, as | 
the titles kept changing. The subject was 
certainly exhausted. 

R. S. B. 


KiNG OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT (clxvi. 
461; clxvii. 51).—The brief life of Henry, | 
Duke of Warwick and King of the Isle cf | 
Wight, who died in 1445 without male issue, | 
offers few incidents to the biographer. He | 
and his wife, Cecilia (Nevile), were mem- | 
bers of the Coventry Trinity Guild. A Book | 
of Hours, which has been reproduced in fac- | 





simile either in whole or in part and is in | 
the collection of Mr. Perrin, of Malvern, was | de France,’ i. 34, 36). 
| 


executed at his bidding and is beautifully 
illuminated. A little f 

sents him among the ‘‘ weepers,’’ which sur- 
round the tomb of his father, Richard Beau- 
champ, in the Beauchamp Chapel. Another 
equally conventional little portrait of him 
appears in the imperfect and erroneous 
en tree at the end of the series of 


gure in latten repre- | 


|is in the 


| ham-Brook, in Suffolk, Knt., as stated in 





Duchess of Clarence, and Anne, wife of Rich- 
ard III. I beliece that there is an import- 
ant collection of MSS. relating to the 
Channel Islands at Warwick Castle; pos- 
sibly this is owing to the grant in reversion 
of the islands of Guernsey and Jersey to the 


Duke. M. D. H. 


NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (celxvi. 

352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. 32).—‘‘ The 
Way of St. James,’’ already mentioned in a 
previous contribution, is given by Sébillot as 
existing in the respective languages and dia- 
lects of Flanders, Wallonia, the Midi, Guern- 
sey and Brittany. In the Morbihan region 
of Brittany the Milky Way is otherwise called 
chemin d’Espagne, in allusion to the pil- 
grimage of St. James in Galicia. 

Sébillot adds : 


In ancient times it was believed that the 
Milky Way was the route taken by souls on 
leaving this world; in legends of the Middle 
Age also the Road of St. James was regarded 
as the way to eternity. To this conception 
pertain the names “ Valley of Jehosaphat ” 
Ille-et-Vilaine, Traonienn Josafat in Lower 
Brittany, where it is also called Hent gwenn 
ann Env, the White Road of Heaven, and Hent 
gwenn, the White Road. In Hainaut it is the 
Tchemin dou dial, the Devil’s Road. The 
name li Tchaéssey romin-n, the Roman Cause- 
way, which it bears in Wallonia, is explained 
by a legend: the Devil, having undertaken to 
make it in one night, was interrupted by the 
crowing of the cock. The name “ Roman 
Road ” among the peasants of the Hesbaye is 
also due to their —— in the Milky Way a 
resemblance to the well-preserved sections of 
Roman highways which them the 
model of a fine road. 

According to Turpin’s fabulous Chronicle, 
St. James appeared to Charlemagne in the 
Milky Way and directed him to follow it to 
Spain and find the saint’s tomb. In Prov- 
ence Saint James himself made the Milky 
Way to show Charlemange his route when he 
attacked the Saracens. (Sébillot, ‘ Folk-lore 


are for 


W. Watrer GILL. 


Sik THOMAS ERPINGHAM (clxvii. 28, 
64).—I believe the best account of him 
‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ His second wife was Joan, the 
aughter of Sir William Clopton, of Wick- 


rawings (Cotton MS., Julius E. IV), re- | Blomefield’s ‘History of Norfolk,’ iv. 38. 


produced in ‘ The Pageant of Richard Beau- 
champ,’ edited by Viscount Dillon and St. 
John Hope. Sir Edward Thompson sugges- 
ted that the drawings were executed for Anne, 
Henry’s sister and heir, mother of Isabel, 


There is really no proof that Sir Thomas 
was a follower of Wycliffe except that, as 
Blomefield states, his wife makes no mention 
of the saints in her will; rathe a slender 
piece of evidence: for a perusal of her wil! 
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shows that she states that she dies a firm 
believer in the Catholic faith, and thrice 
mentions that she wishes her possessions dis- 

sed of in such way as might be —, 
or the benefit of her soul. Reg. Harsyk, 
fo. 307. (Norris iv., p. 463). The story 
of the Friar is denmtonstrably untrue and 
must have been invented by Thomas Heywood, 
who first promulgated its scandals for the 
amusement of his readers: a refutation, if 
neded, will be found in the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Archeological Society’s Transactions, | 
vi. p. 147. 





Ernest A. KENT, F.S.A. 


| 
E 1602 ADDITIONS TO ‘THE | 
SPANISH TRAGEDY’ (clxiv. 147; 
clxvi. 246).—Your correspondent, Mr. R. G. 
HowaktH, raises one or two points about the 
paper on this subject at the earlier reference, 
and I am glad of the opportunity to expand 
the argument, which was, indeed, not too 
fully treated at the time. 

As regards the date of the ‘‘ additions,” 
it is generally considered unlikely that they 
would have been printed soon after the first 
performance. It seems to me, moreover, that 
a highly derivative play, ‘Sir John Old- 
castle’ (1599) attempts to exploit the success 
of the ‘‘ additions.’”” This is in Act V. 
sc. viii., in which Sir Richard Lee, who seems 
to be a quite mythical ancestor of a Tudor 
worthy, discovers his son’s body in his own 
grounds. 

One might add something to the argument 
as to Dekker’s authorship of the ‘‘additions,’’ 
though the scene in ‘Sir Thomas Wyatt’ 
which Mr. Howarrn quotes is perhaps a 
little colourless. More definite is a well- 
known passage in ‘ Satiromastix,’ in which 
Sir Quintillian speaks of his daughter's 
death. The lines are conveniently near an 
extract from ‘The Spanish Tragedy’ in 
Lamb’s ‘Specimens.’ As ‘ Satiromastix ’ is 
a play of 1601, it would seem that if the 
‘* additions’ are later, and not by Dekker, 
they must have been written under his in- 
fluence ! 

One other point. The trick of speech which 
was singled out as Dekker’s in the original 
paper, appears in the 31 lines which he 
wrote for ‘Sir Thomas More.’ It was not 
an expression which Dyce found familiar, 
and his emendation, ‘‘ It’s here, hear,’’ 1s 
obviously wrong. 

Mr. Howarrtn’s suggestion of the infla- 
ence of Dekker on Webster is most interest- 





ing. Necrophily became fashionable about 
the time ‘Hamlet’ was written. Dekker 


voices it in the very scene in ‘ Satiromastix’ 
to which attention has been drawn above, 


H. W. Crunve tt. 


EMOLISHED COUNTRY HOUSES 
(clxvi. 423, 466; clxvii. 15).—Perhaps 
the most regrettable example of the recent 
destruction of big country houses is that of 
Hornby Castle, Yorkshire (N.R.), a late seat 
of the Duke of Leeds. This was announced 
for demolition some four or five years ago; 
and, although the writer has no_ positive 
knowledge that the decree has been carried 
out, he has little or no doubt that this has 
been its fate. Some portions of the building 
are said'to have been ‘‘as old as Richmond 
Castle’? (Speight, ‘Romantic Richmond. 
shire,’ 1897, p. 155); whilst it is stated in 
Murray’s ‘Handbook for Yorkshire’ (4th 
ed., 1904, p. 329) that 

The Castle, which, according to Leland, was 
before but ‘‘a mean thing,” was rebuilt by 
William, Lord Conyers, in the early part of 
the 16th cent. One ivy-covered tower, called 
“St. Quintin’s Tower,” is earlier than this; 
but the greater part of it, although retaining 
the general plan of Lord Conyers’s building 
modernised. 

Another deplorable loss is that of Winger- 
worth Hall, Derbyshire, built by Sir Thomas 
Windsor Hunloke, Bart., between 1726 and 
1730 (Methuen’s ‘ Little Guide’ to Derby: 
shire, 1st ed., 1903, p. 256; ed. 1929, p. 203). 
Unh ppily, this process of destruction is no 
new one. England, in fact, is strewn from 
end to end with the ruins of great houses 
that have perished generations ago. To name 
only a few, almost at random, we have 
Godolphin House, in Cornwall ; Fowlescombe, 
in Devon; Betchworth (so-called) Castle, in 
Surrey ; Halnaker, in Sussex ; Thorpe Salvin, 
in Yorkshire (W.R.); Throwley, in Stafford- 
shire; and Minster Lovell, in Oxfordshire. 
These are far more lamentable losses than 
Brougham or Eden Halls. Other former 
seats, of course, have vanished altogether, 
e.g., Nonsuch House, in Surrey, and Scotts 
Hall, in Kent. 

JosepH EK. Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 


IEUT.-GEN. ARCHIBALD MACSEAN 
(clxvii. 46).—In case your correspondent 

is not aware of some earlier Macbeans belong- 
ing to the Royal Artillery, I can indicate to 
him where records of them are to be found. 
During my researches at the Public Record 
Office, I came across a Captain and a 
Matross (assistant-gunner), both in the 1st 
Battalion while it was in Flanders about the 
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YORKSHIRE MSS.: JOHNSTONE (clxv. 
46).—The Johnstone MSS. were com- 
piled from the Papers of Roger Dodsworth 
(d. 1654) and others, assisted by Ralph 
Thoresby (1658-1725), John Burnsall, and 
others. According to Francis Drake (1696- 
1771) they are (or were) written ‘‘in an 
awkward Arabic scrawl as to be scarcely 
legible.” They were in over a hundred folio 
volumes and in 1748 were in the hands of 
| Richard Frank, Esq., of Campsall, Yorks, 
| who had purchased them. After his death 
| [1780] they were taken to London, and cata- 
| logued for sale by public auction, but whe- 
| ther this sale took place or not I don’t know. 
| When compiling Yorkshire Parish Clergy 
| Lists (ante Great War), I made several en- 
| quiries concerning the MSS., but failed to 
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——_—_- 


years 1760-1765. What impressed this on my 
memory was the fact that they, for a period, 
were both ‘‘ Absent on leave in England ’’— 
and I presumed that they were father and 
son. 

References to them will be found in the 
Pay Rolls (W.O. 10/80-100 or thereabouts). 
One of them may be the person your corres- 
pondent is in search of. 

T. C. KINNIBURGH. 


PEDICATION OF BOOKS TO INAN1. 
MATE OBJECTS (clxvii. 11, 51). — 
‘ Arrowheads,’ a book of verse by the fine 
American poetess, Lilian White Spencer 
(New York, The Parade Publishing Com- 
pany, 1929). bears this inscription: Dedi- 
cated to She Now Hosun which means in 








Navajo, Dear Earth. 
Orro F. BaBLer. 


‘Pandora Lifts the Lid,’ by Christopher 
Morley and Don Marquis, published by G. H. 
Doran, New York, 1927, has the following | 
dedication: ‘“‘ To Room 515 The Traymore.”’ 
This room in the Atlantic City, New Jersey, | 
Hotel, is the place, I believe, where the book | 
was written. 


Roiio G. SILVER. 


ARLIEST CLERICAL DIRECTORY | 


get any exact whereabouts I trust Mr. 
HuGuHp’s query will trace them. Johnstone 
was a medical doctor in Pontefract and 
spent thirty years in amassing these ma- 
terials, with the intention of writing the 
antiquities of Yorkshire after the manner ot 
Dugdale (1666), andthe natural history of 
Yorkshire after the manner of Plot (1640- 
96), which was not done. Johnstone was a 
correspondent of Bishop Gibson (1669-1748). 


J. W. Fawcett. 


(clxvi. 353, 410).—The following copies | (IRCULAR CHURCHYARDS (clxvi. 334, 


of ‘The Clerical Guide’ are at the British | 
Museum. 1 searched them several years ago, | 
and they are also at the Guildhall Library. | 


374).—Your correspondent who wrote to 
ask about circular graveyards may be inter- 
ested to know that at New Found Lake, Graf- 


At the same time I saw two volumes, 1841 | ton Co., New Hampshire, there is one. I 


and 1842, but omitted to note if they were | 
‘Clerical Guide.’ It may be they were ‘ The 
Clergy List.’ 

The ‘ Clerical Guide’ is for the years 1817 
(which I think the first issued), 1822, 1829 
and 1836. 

I have ascertained from the Librarian of 
the Guildhall Library that the Library pos- 
sesses ‘ The Ecclesiastical Register, 1808, and 
Patron, Ecclesiarum, 1831. No doubt there 
are copies of these at the British Museum. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


pPITAPH WANTED (clxvii. 46). — The | 


following similar epitaph is given in 
‘Curious Verses from Churchyards,’ collected 
by F. S. Peel, who stated that it is from a 
burial-ground in the Crimea, 1855 :— 
Here lies an old soldier whom all 
applaud 
He fought many battles at home and abroad 
But the fiercest engagement he ever was in 
Was the battle of self. and the conquest of 
sin. 


must 


8. P. 


believe it is a private, or family, graveyard, 
of which there are so many in our original 
thirteen States. Most of them are squares, 
with either iron palings or brick walls. Near 
Chocorna, N.H., there is a semi-circular one 
with stone posts, and a foot or so apart, con- 
nected by chains. 
CoNnsTANCE WILLIAMS. 


MRAFALGAR MEDALS (clxvi. 461; clxvii. 

33).—It is worth while correcting an in- 
complete and, in fact, misleading, reference 
| under this heading at the former reference. 





“The Trafalgar Roll’ is by Col. Robert 
| Holden Mackenzie. Your correspondent 
C. C. omitted the surname, and a vain 1+t- 


| tempt was made to find the book at the 
| British Museum under Holden. Bp p g 


| 

| QHORT STORY WANTED (clxv. 319, 359; 
clxvi. 106).—In a Mohammedan legend, a 

similar judgment is attributed to King 

| Salomo. See ‘Revue des ‘Traditions Popu- 

| laires,’ Vol. iv, Paris 1889, p. 52, ‘Salomon et le 

Ortro F. Basier. 


| voleur d’oies.’ 
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oo Phe Library. 


The Modernist Movement in the Roman 
Church. By A. R. Vidler. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d.). 

Pais book, as to its main purport, is barred 

by our rules against controversy from 
discussion in ‘ N. and Q.’; nevertheless, we 
would recommend it to our readers’ notice as 

a useful history. It rectifies several popular 
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| 
| 


| new to be said of either of them, not at leg 
/at a mere century’s distance from them, an 


misapprehensions and corrects the mistakes | 


of several earlier writers. There seems a ten- 


mental difference between the work of Loisy 
and Tyrrell on the one hand, and that of 


Harnack and the Liberal Protestants on the | 


other; Mr. Vidler on this is clear and em- 
phatic, and should prove to have done good 
service in preserving a very important dis- 
tinction. 

Modernism was never a school of thought, 
and a further merit of the book is the way 
in which we are made to see it as product ‘ 


| effects of shock can be 


| the matter. 


the work of a small number of thinkers work- | 


ing for the most part independently, influ- 
enced by one another, no doubt, but never 
falling into line behind a leader. 
Tyrrell each have a division of the book de- 
voted them. That on Tyrrell—with whom 
the writer evinces much natural sympathy— 
struck us as a remarkably good piece of work. 


Loisy and | 


| in with the whole of Dr. Harper’s prai 
dency in some quarters to obscure the funda- | Se 


Aveust 4, 199 


and with insight penetrating deeper than the 
disciplinary steps it was seen fit to take, | 
In the July Quarterly Review Coleridge @ 
discussed by Dr. G. McLean Harper and Eg 
ward Irving by Dr. Elizabeth Haldane—eagy 
in view of the first anniversary of his de 
this year. There is not now, perhaps, mi 


with the views of our own time so fully 
lately expressed: but each of these e 
is well worth reading, though we cannot f 


pip IW ME Ha en > Rd NaN IAT nA Si 


of Coleridge’s less well-known verse. 


| Andrew Macphail contributes a vigorous i 


dictment of the Short Story as mod 
writers conceive and exemplify it. We sum 
pect that the comparative ease with wh 
roduced by selection of 
topic and methods of treatment which Sit 
Andrew castigates has something to do wi 
Dr. J. L. Hammond’s ‘ Age @ 
Creevey’ is a good study of late-eighteentl 
and early-nineteenth century social af 
political life—with an admirable and 
gestive characterization of eighteenth-c 
tury England. Another article which shor 
interest our readers is Dr. MacColl 
‘Books on English Art.’ It contains so 


| noteworthy pages on Redgrave, whose 


With both of these outstanding representa- | 


tives of modernism, as with other thinkers 
on their side who either were less eminent, 
or inwardly more responsive to the claims 
of the Church, the main point at issue, as 


Mr. Vidler brings out, was freedom of bibli- | 
cal criticism, to which even the question of | 


the maintenance or abandonment of scholas- 
ticism was subordinate. To this engrossing 
centre of dispute we are led up through con- 
sideration of the stirrings of thought in 
France (Chateaubriand ; Lamennais and those 
who succeeded him) and in England (Newman 
principally), which, if not directly concerned 
with biblical criticism, had yet the effect of 


for liberty to follow whithersoever it should 
seem the truth was leading him. 

Regarded from the side of the truth-seeker, 
and as against the orthodox and authority, 
events and positions are worked out with 
judgment, but the book would have been 
stronger and more valuable if the side for 


| and Mr. Roger Fry. 





| give their names and add 


; > : .“* | mation of the Editor, ana not il 
arousing and sharpening the student’s claim | oa —_ > a ae 


portance as a writer on art has been unj 
ignored; and some good trenchant remarks 
on the recent art criticism of Mr. Wilensk 
Besides papers 
politics and administrative matters the num 
ber includes a most interesting discussion by 
Dr. C. Davison on ‘ The Periodicity of Earth 
quakes.’ 


Wee. 
ca 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 
Communications of every kind should be ag 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, Londo 
W.C.2, and not to the printer at High Wr 
combe. q 
Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free ( 
charge. Contributors are requested always | 
resses, for the ; 


ni 
7 


; 


ay 


publication. 


WuHen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, 


8 
} correspondents are i 
| quested to put in th» top left-hand corner 


the envelope the number of the page. 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. i 
THe Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. » to 
addresses of friends which readers may 


the Church had been stated more explicitly, | to send to him. 
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